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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 214 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) ? 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “‘This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 
[Framingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
’ IRISES 
LILACS 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 
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Owner 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Recognized as the best insecticide for all insects and bugs 
on your flowers and vegetables, evergreens and shrubs, etc. 
In use for years by the most exacting florists and estate 
superintendents. 

Most satisfactory and easily used spray on the market. 
Absolutely harmless, both for indoor plants as well as 
outdoor gardens. 

Recommended by the officers of the Garden Club of 
America. 


If not obtainable at your store, write us 
Write for Circular 


CindreMilgn. 


SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 


























Farquhar’s Superb Pansy Seeds 


3085—Farquhar’s Finest Show Strain, Mixed. A su- 
perb mixture of the largest and best types. 
Y% oz., $3.50; % oz., $2.00; packet, 50 cts. 
3100—Special Mixture. Includes the finest colors and 
ee Oz., $6.00; %4 oz., $1.75; packet, 
cts. 


FARQUHAR’S REGAL GIANTS 


A remarkable strain producing flowers of mammoth 
size on long stems. 
3112—Prince Henry. Dark blue. 
—— Perret, Improved. Wine red, edged 

white. 

3115—Purple. Very showy. 
3116—Parisian Yellow. Pure golden yellow. 
3118—Black Mastodon. Deep velvety-black. 
3122—Meteor. Beautiful wine-red. 
3123—Bronze. A very handsome shade. 
3124—Snowdrift. A pure snowy-white. 
3125—Regal Giant Mixed. 
Each of the above varieties and mixed, % oz., $1.25; 
packet, 25 cts. 
FARQUHAR’S GIANT-TRIMARDEAUS 
3130—Cornflower. Fine dark ultramarine-blue. 
3135—Queen of the Blues. Lavender-blue. 
3140—Golden Gem. Rich pure yellow. 
3145—Snow Queen. Pure white. 
3150—Golden Yellow with Dark Eye. 
3155—King of the Blacks. Velvety coal-black. 
3160—Lord Beaconsfield. Violet, shaded white. 
3165—White with Violet Eye. 
3180—Giant-Trimardeau Mixed. 
Each of the above varieties and mixed, % oz., 85 cts.; 
packet, 15 cts. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street, Boston 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


Canadian Peonies Exhibited in Eng- 
land. 


Peony growers in this country will 
be interested to learn of an exploit 
successfully carried out by a grower 
across the Canadian border. From the 
Mount Royal Peony Farms at Mon- 
treal the proprietor, W. Ormiston 
Roy, cut at the beginning of the last 
week of June and dispatched to Eng- 
land ten thousand Peony blossoms, to- 
gether with a basket of blossoms spe- 
cially cut for Her Majesty, Queen 
Mary of England. 

The flowers were placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Canadian Court at Wem- 
bley and the condition in which they 
reached there may be gauged from 
the fact that an exhibit of the blos- 
soms cut on June 24 was staged in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall, Vincent Square, London, Eng- 
land, on July 14 and was awarded 
the Banksian Medal for general ex- 
cellence. It was remarked that both 
the single and the double flowers were 
very bright and fresh. 

The freedom with which Peonies 
grow in the lime impregnated alluvial 
soil of the St. Lawrence valley is re- 
markable and one cannot do better 
than to recommend Peony growers to 
pay a visit to Mr. Roy’s farms in late 
June or early July of next year. He 
has a wonderful collection of the 
standard varieties. On July 5 it was 
the writer’s privilege to see in per- 
feet condition fully twenty thousand 











expanded blossoms of the magnificent 
Marie Lemoine. 

The herbaceous Peony when out of 
bloom with its lustrous dark foliage 
is a very handsome plant and one of 
very special value in Canada. Through 
the spring, summer and autumn it has 
all the advantages of a lovely shrub 
and when the frost comes disappears, 
keeping out of the way of the snow 
plow. The plant appears to be hardy 
throughout the greater portion of 
Canada and is probably the best all- 
round flower for that country. 





Fruitless Apple Trees 


That the failure of an apple tree to 
bear fruit may be due to a lack of the 
proper pollen to fertilize the fruit 
blossom is now rather well understood 
by fruit growers, although there is 
still much speculation as to which 
varieties are good and which poor 
pollinators. For the past two years 
Dr. A. B. Stout, director of labora- 
tories for the New York Botanical 
Garden, has been cooperating with 
horticulturists at the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., in a study of the pollen require- 
ments of different fruit crops, espe- 
cially apples, pears, and cherries. 

Among the apples studied, the spe- 
cialists have found that MelIntosh, 
Rhode Island Greening, Delicious, 
Gravenstein, Red Gravenstein, and 
Cortland are decidedly self-fruitless ; 
that is, they will set but little fruit to 
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their own pollen. It has also been 
discovered that certain varieties are 
not satisfactory cross pollinators for 
other varieties. For example, McIn- 
tosh pollen has been found to be 
highly fertile on Cortland, but Cort- 
land pollen is less effective for McIn- 
tosh. On the other hand, Wealthy 
and McIntosh appear to be excellent 
polinizers for each other, and inter- 
planting of these two sorts can be 
recommended. The pollen from Bald- 
win has failed to produce fruit on 
both Wealthy and Rhode Island 
Greening. 

By means of these studies, which 
are to be continued, the specialists 
expect to be able to recommend with 
reasonable accuracy combinations of 
varieties for planting which will in- 
sure a maximum set of fruit. It is evi- 
dent that the setting out of solid 
blocks of self-fruitless sorts would be 
a serious blunder; but when definite 
information is available as to the best 
pollinators for various sorts, much of 
the uncertainty of fruit growing can 
be removed. 

In the work with cherries Black 
Tartarian was found to be extremely 
self-fruitless, but responded well to 
the pollen of Windsor. Similarly, the 
Bartlett pear failed to set fruit satis- 
factorily to its own pollen, but gave 
good results with pollen from Winter 
Nelis. 





Award to Rose Templar 


At the National Spring Rose Show 
in London this year, G. Beckwith & 
Sons, of Hoddesdon, Herts, Eng., were 
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awarded a gold medal for the Rose 
Templar, originated by the Mont- 
gomery Rose Company at Hadley, 
Mass. This Rose, which is being widely 
distributed in America, is being grown 
mostly under glass. It may prove a 
good garden Rose, but has not been 
tested very fully out of doors. It was 
the only new seedling Rose to receive a 
gold medal at the English show. 


Tribute to Prof. Sargent 


A remarkable tribute is paid to 
Professor C. S. Sargent, director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, and to the 
Arboretum itself in the last issue of 
the ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle’’ (Eng- 
lish). Two columns are used to review 
Mr. E. H. Wilson’s book about the 
Arboretum, ‘‘ America’s Greatest Gar- 


den,’’ and in the course of this re- 


view the following paragraphs oc- 
eur :— 


For more than fifty years Sargent—great- 
est of plantsmen—has laboured, and in the 
teeth of hard circumstance has triumphed. 
What if the winter cold kills out the Euro- 
pean Yew, Taxus baccata; the director, who 
compasses the whole world to make one 
proselyte, finds in the Japanese species, T. 
cuspidata, a plant which will survive and 
give to American gardens the formal beauty 
denied them by the tenderer European species. 

What if the Cedar of Lebanon, transported 
to Boston via England, proves tender! There 
are in Asia Minor, on the Cilician Taurus, 
regions of harsh climate where snow lies for 
five months in the year. There C. libani 
grows and thence in 1868 seeds were im- 
ported into the garden and have yielded trees 
already thirty feet high that bid fair to re- 
sist the harsh winter of Massachusetts. 

So was it with the Douglas Fir and other 
fine Conifers from the Pacific slopes. Eng- 
lish collectors, Douglas, Lobb, and others 
found and introduced them to this country, 
but when these plants were re-introduced in- 
to America and grown in the Arboretum they 
all proved tender. Nevertheless, with rare 
perspicacity, the director refused to be beaten. 
Seeds of the Douglas Fir were obtained from 
Colorado, and from them plants were raised 
which proved hardy, so that yet another 
valuable tree was added to the collection. 

A like success attended later attempts to 
grow the Yellow Cedar, Thuja plicata, and 
the Pacific types which do so well in England 
and proved tender; it was not until seeds 
obtained from Montana were sown that the 
plant could be established. These examples 
—and they might be multiplied many fold 
—prove what may be and has been done bv 
man and his indomitable mind when that 
man is Charles Sargent. 





BORERS IN DAHLIAS 

What causes my Dahlias to break off at 
the top? 

The answer to your question must 
be, unfortunately, that the European 
corn borer has attacked your Dahlias. 
This pest abounds in many sections 
around Boston, and preys on several! 
flowering plants, including the Dahlia 
and the Gladiolus, as well as on eon 
itself. It is difficult to combat the 
pest except by carefully cleaning up 
the garden in the autumn. If you will 
open up the stalks of the Dahlias 
which show broken tops, you will 
probably be able to find the borer. 
The more pests you ean destroy, the 
less likely you are to suffer further 
damage. 
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FARM AND GARDEN SALE 

It was a bright blue day with clear 
skies and blue waters dashing over 
the grey and yellow rocks of Seahome, 
Manchester, Mass, when on July 30, 
a sale was held by the New England 
Branch of the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association. Within 
the large rooms and hallways were 
displayed dainty knit goods for babies, 
useful and pretty bags, inviting linens 
for lunch tables, quaint rugs copied 
from old designs, bed-quilts, and 
many another tempting article. As 
we viewed the fair things and thought 
of the hands that had made them and 
of what their sale might mean in eas- 
ing some yoke of toil, giving some 
lift to a burden of toil in a happy 
country home, we hoped that this re- 
turn might be commensurate with the 
pleasure we had had in giving this 
beautiful summer day to their sale. 

Many came to see Mrs. Burrage’s 
beautiful garden, bright with Gladi- 
oli and Lilies, with pink Wesembry- 
anthemums clambering over the rocks, 
and dark rich purple Petunias giving 
a deeper note of color. All were beau- 
tiful. Yet most precious to our host, 
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LATE AUGUST WORK 


UT the flowers of Phlox as fast as 
they fade. Otherwise you will have 
many undesirable seedlings in your 
garden next year. 
OT the Easter Lilies and keep them 
in a cool, dark place until they 
make good roots. 
UT Strawflowers which are to be 
dried for winter when they are 
three parts opened, and suspend them 
in bunches, tops down. 
RANSPLANT and divide Oriental 
Poppies within the next few weeks. 
AKE new plants of Orienta! Pop- 
pies by cutting the roots into 
pieces two inches long and planting 
them two inches deep. 
NCREASE Campanula Pyramidalis 
by lifting a plant and cutting off the 
roots close to the ground, planting 
them two inches deep and_ twelve 
inches apart where they are to flower. 
are the Madonna Lily (Lily Can- 
didum) but only two inches deep. 
IVIDE and plant Bearded Irises, 
having the crowns very shallow. 
OT up Freesia and Oxalis bulbs for 
Christmas flowering. 
E-POT Calla Lilies, 
two inches deep. 
AKE cuttings of English Ivy to 
produce house plants for winter. 
UT Gladioli when the second flower 
from the bottom of the spike has 
enened. 
IG up and pot dwarf Asters when 
in bud to have plants for flower- 
ing indoors. 
chr Peonies and bulbs. 








setting them 


ed out strawberries in pots. 


UT away the old canes of raspberry 
and blackberry plants that have 
fruited. 
AKE cuttings from gooseberries 
and currants. They should be ten 
inches long and should be packed in 
moist sand during the winter to be 
ready for planting early in the spring. 
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who as the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, has 
done much to encourage an interest 
in our New England wild flowers, 
were the bright red Cardinal Flowers 
growing in a runlet of water. To pro- 
mote the growth of this Lobelia car- 
dinalis, while those who were con- 
ducting the fair were enjoying a 


delicious luncheon, pretty white 
Birchbark boxes each containing three 
seedling cardinal plants were dis- 


tributed among them with the request 
that they be put in the home gardens 
and from the flowering and fruiting 
of next summer the seeds be saved 
and planted. It was pleasant to have 
the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association of which Mrs. 
Burrage is a most helpful member 
meet in this way with the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. The finan- 
cial results of the sale were excellent. 
—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 





HALL’S AMARYLLIS 


Some garden makers growing 
Amaryllis Hallii (Lycoris squami- 
gera) for the first time have planted 
it in an open situation without being 
pleased at the results. This plant 
has a peculiar habit of growth. The 
foliage appears very early in the 
spring, but after a short time turns 
yellow and dies down. About two 
months later flower scapes appear and 
grow 12 or 14 inches high in a week 
or ten days. From six to eight pink 
Lilies open at the top of this tall 
stem. The flowers themselves are 
very handsome, but they look naked 
and forlorn because of the undressed 
stems. 

Grown by itself, Hall’s Amaryllis 
is distressingly ineffective. When 
however, the flower scapes shoot up 
from among low growing annuals or 
perennials, the foliage of which pro- 
vides the foil which they lack, they 
are very pleasing. The flowers are 
smaller than Amaryllis blooms, of 
course, but greatly resemble them in 
appearance and remain open for a 
long time, keeping well also when cut. 

In the proper environment, Lycoris 
squamigera is an excellent plant. It 
is grown from bulbs, which should be 
planted in the autumn. The bulbs 
are hardy, and when once established 
will flower year after year without 
attention. The bulbs should be 
planted so that the crowns are about 
four inches below the surface. Un- 
fortunately this bulb is on the list of 
those banned by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, for which reason it 
is rather high in price. 
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HORTICULTURE 


THE LESSER BULBS 





Kinds Which Will Not Be Admitted to This Country 
After January Ist 





In addition to the various forms of 
Nareissus, including Daffodils, the 
following bulbs will not be admitted 
to this country after January 1:— 
Galanthus, Chionodoxa, Scilla, Fritil- 
laria, Museari (Grape Hyacinths), 
Ixia and Eranthis (Winter Aconite). 

Most of these bulbous plants last 
a long time when once established, 
and garden makers who desire to en- 
joy them in future years will make 
a point of ordering a supply as soon 
as possible. Snowdrops (Galanthus) 
are the first of the spring bulbs to 
open and while they would look 
rather insignificant later in the sea- 
son they are charming in late winter. 
They will thrive in considerable 
shade and soon become naturalized if 
left to themselves. They should be 
planted two inches deep and as early 
as possible. 

There are two forms of Chionodoxa 
or Glory of the Snow. The first, C. 
Sardensis is a deep, rich blue flower and 
comes earlier than C. Luciliae, which 
is really better and has blue flowers 
with a white center. This species 
blooms with the Crocuses. The bulbs 
should be planted three inches deep 
and close together where they can re- 
main undisturbed for several years. 

Eranthis Hyemalis has _ yellow 
flowers on stems three inches above 
the ground. The bulbs are especially 
useful in shady places as they will 
thrive even under trees, seeding 
themselves and eventually making 
large colonies. They are to be planted 
two inches deep. The foliage remains 
good long after the flowers have past. 

There are several of the Grape 
Hvacinths (Museari) ineluding white 
es well as blue forms. They flower 
with the Croeuses and are among the 
most satisfactory of early spring flow- 
crs. Like the other kinds mentioned 
they seed themselves and become nat- 
uralized in a few years if not dis- 
turbed but look best in borders. Mus- 
cari Heavenly Blue is probably the 
best of the Grape Hyacinths, espe- 
cially for planting in a large way. It 
is also a good bulb for foreing in- 
doors. 

In spite of the fact that Scillas 
have the common name of Wood 
Hyacinths they will thrive in full sun- 
shine as well as when shaded by 
trees. Their pretty little bell-like flow- 
ers look especially well in the rock 
garden, where the Seillas will flour- 


ish with a little attention, blooming 
with the early Tulips. Scilla Sibirica 
is distinct from other kinds and is the 
earliest. It is a good rock garden 
plant, the coloring being bright blue. 
It may be used to carpet Hyacinth 
beds and forces well. Other Scillas are 
rose colored or white. Plant the bulbs 
four inches deep. 

The Guinea Hen Flowers are among 
the best of the Fritillarias and bloom 
when the spring is fairly well ad- 
vanced. They will grow with the same 
conditions as Tulips but are much less 
conspicuous. They should be planted 
two inches deep. 





THE HERBACEOUS CLEMATIS 


Although the herbaceous forms of 
the Clematis are not as showy as 
some of the climbing species they are 
interesting and attractive plants for 
the hardy border, and for the, most 
part are very fragrant. The kinds 
most usually grown are C. recta and 
C. Davidiana. They both grow two to 
three feet high but the former has 
pure white blooms in large showy 
clusters while C. Davidiana produces 
deep lavender-blue flowers. 

C. recta starts blooming in June 
and runs into August, C. Davidiana 
carrying the season along until Sep- 
tember. The last named species makes 
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rather weak growth oftentimes so 
that it may need supporting with 
sticks. Neither kind is very particular 
about soil and both will grow in par- 
tial shade. They like a little protec- 
tion in winter and do not always 
bloom as freely in the North as in 
states further south. 





ANNUALS FOR WINTER 
GARDENS 


There are several annuals which 
if planted now in boxes of earth and 
transplanted into pots when well 
started will make gcod window gar- 
den plants for early winter: If an- 
other sowing is made a week or two 
later, plants will be obtained to pro- 
vide a succession. 

Among the plants which give good 
results in a sunny window are these: 
Annual Chrysanthemum, Nemesia 
strumosa, Seabiosa or Mourning 
Bride, Snapdragon, Arctotis, Dimor- 
photheea, Schizanthus or Butterfly 
Flower and the trailing Thunbergia 
alata. Any good garden soil will do 
for these plants which should be 
shifted from very small pots to larger 
pots before they start to bloom. 

The main difficulty in growing such 
plants comes from attacks of insect 
pests, especially lice. The lice can be 
kept away to a large extent, however, 
by keeping the soil in the pots cov- 
ered with chopped tobacco stems. 

One of the best ways in which to 
grow these plants is on a wide shelf 
or table, the top of which is covered 
with a galvanized iron tray with sides 
two inches high. When a tray of this 
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kind is kept half filled with stones, 
water from the pots drains off readily 
and enough evaporation is obtained 
to keep the plants in good health. 





SOLVING GLADIOLUS PROBLEMS 


I am a grower of Gladiolus bulbs, 
and I should like to tell the readers 
of Horticulture how I solve some of 
the problems of the business. 


I use home-made fertilizers. I 
gather all the manures from the 
barns, cow-pens, and hen-houses and 
compost them under some old apple- 
trees near the gardens. I add tobacco 
stalks, wood-ashes and a sack of phos- 
phate and let the piles stay under the 
trees for a year. The old trees are re- 
juvenated, the chickens thoroughly 
mix the ingredients, and I have an 
ideal fertilizer when the time comes 
to use the compost. 

I have a small lot on a stream where 
Gladioli were grown two years ago. 
Here I planted St. Regis, Erskine 
Park and La France raspberries in 
rows eight feet apart. I worked up the 
land thoroughly and deeply in the 
spring. I planted Irondaquoit cante- 
lopes between the raspberry rows. I 
drilled the melon seed like garden 
seed, got a perfect stand and the 
plants are growing perfectly in the 
moist bottom-land. Where the rasp- 
berries are missing I have set plants 
of the Dienar tomato, which is the 
best tomato I ever saw. 

Across the stream is another flat 
where Gladioli grew last year. Here 
I have planted water-melons in rows 
eight feet apart, and I planted them, 
like the cantelopes, in drills. In June 
I made my last planting of Gladioli 
for cut flowers. For every row of 
melons there is a row of Gladioli. 
These will bloom in the fall when 
melons are gone. The bulbs are old 
ones, and will not be offered for sale 
again, so never mind the mixture. 

Moles have troubled me greatly. 
They like to run in the rows of my 
best Gladioli and the mice come in 
and eat the bulbs. Thus I lost some 
Ruffolace and Golden Dream bulbs, 
and something had to be done. First, 
I tried carbon disulphide. Too ex- 
pensive. Then I tried Para-di-cloro- 
benzine, such as is used for the peach- 
tree borer. I packed the runs with it, 
taking care not to let it be too near 
the bulbs to harm them. Mr. Mole 
gets out quick when he gets the odor, 
and he does not come again, or the 
mice either. I had a good laugh when 
I saw the evidence of his hasty exit. 

—George H. Ray. 
Amherst, Va. 
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DIVIDING AND PLANTING 
IRISES* 





To the amateur, the Iris commends 
itself for its ability to withstand heat 
and drought fatal to most other 
plants. Good drainage is_ essential 
and its absence will induce rot. If 
the drainage is poor, plant your Irises 
in ridges, and if possible, north and 
south, so as to give the plants the 
greatest exposure to the sun. If your 
soil is heavy, mix in some pulverized 
old mortar or coarse limestone. 

Do not plant too deep; the under 
part of the rhizomes in the case of the 
Germanica type should be barely be- 
neath the surface. If you plant in 
ridges, the top of the ridge should not 
be pointed as rain would wash down 
the soil. To make the ridges, do not 
take soil from between them, as it is 
not desirable that water should be 
allowed to stand in the furrows. Get 
your ridge soil from another part of 
the garden. 

The Iris is not very particular as to 








SEPARATING IRIS ROOTS 


soil. Mine are growing well in both 
heavy, medium and light soil. Ordi- 
nary good garden loam suits it best. 
An exceedingly rich soil is likely to 
result in rank growth and few flow- 
ers. The Iris likes a little lime but 
not too much. Ordinarily, if lime is 
absent in the soil, half a pint of pow- 
dered slack lime or two pints of pul- 
verized mortar, to a square yard, will 
be ample. Use it prior to planting or 
late in the season. If in the growing 
season, use it by saturating the 
ground with lime water. Any excess 





*From a paper by Rev. G. W. Jebbs of 
Burlington, Ont., read at a convention of the 
Ontario Horticultural Association. 


of lime may induce rot, so eare should 
be taken. 

The best time to plant Irises is in 
August and September, as then they 
are nearly dormant. Root growth will 
quickly follow and the plants will be- 
come fairly well established before 
the ground freezes. Spring planting 
usually means little bloom and in- 
ferior bloom, the first season; al- 
though they may be successfully 
transplanted then, or indeed at any 
time when the ground is not frozen 
deep. 

The Japanese varieties, although 
water lovers, can be successfully cul- 
tivated in comparatively dry sur- 
roundings, provided constant cultiva- 
tion is given them. It is well to give 
them a better chance by planting 
them in the moist part of the garden. 

The care and attention required by 
the Iris, when once established, is less 
than that of almost any other desir- 
able flowering plant. Nevertheless, it 
will well repay whatever care it may 
receive. Keep the plants free from 
weeds and grass. Cut off the fading 
blossoms and stir the ground oceasion- 
ally to prevent a crust from forming. 
The Iris clump will be at its best the 
second and third year from planting 
and every three to five years, the 
clumps should be divided, as the cen- 
tre will gradually cease to bloom. 

Then dig up the whole clump and 


‘diseard any old dried up or decayed 


parts and replant. As a winter cov- 
ering, I prefer dried tops of Irises 
and Gladioli to straw, as the latter is 
liable to contain grass and weed seeds. 

The chief disease of the Iris is rot 
and when this appears, dig out the 
diseased parts at once and burn them. 
As a preventive, a one per cent sol- 
ution of formaldehyde, or a solution 
of potassium permanganate—a level 
teaspoonful of the crystals to a quart 
of water—are good. 

I have selected from the last flower- 
ing season what I consider the best 
eighteen of the cheaper varieties as 
follows:— Prosper Laugier, Quaker 
Lady, Iris King, Her Majesty, Prince 
du Orange, Wyomissing, Mary Gar- 
den, Violet Queen, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Iroquois, Gagus, Mrs. Neu- 
bronner, Dorothea, Ciengalti the 


Moor, Candelabra, Rose Unique, Iso- 
line, Pallida Variegata. To these may 
be added: Ambassador, Lady Foster, 
Dominion, Magnifica, Ballerine, Mrs. 
Fryer, Asia, Perfection, Red Cloud, 
Pfauenauge, Clarence 


Justinian, 
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Wedge, Dalila, Shrewsbury and Zwan- 
enburg, all of which are of moderate 
price. 





THE MADONNA LILY 


The Madonna or Ascension Lily 
(Lilium eandidum) should be planted 
in August or early September be- 
cause it must become well established 
before the ground freezes. This lovely 
Lily which is pure white and ex- 
tremely fragrant has only one fault— 
its brief flowering season. When 
planted in masses among Larkspurs it 
looks especially well. 

There are several points about the 
culture of this Lily which must be 
kept in mind. It makes all its roots 
below the bulb and for that reason 
should be planted only two inches 
deep instead of a foot deep as in the 
ease of Lilium auratum. No fertilizer 
should be used with it but it should 
rest if possible on a little sharp sand, 
which ean be run into the hole before 
the bulb is dropped in. It will thrive 
with a little shade but prefers an open 
situation. 

The best bulbs to plant in the open 
ground are those which come from 
England or the north of France. They 
ean be distinguished by their white, 
fleshy scales. The bulbs from southern 
France have loose, pink scales and 
are best for forcing. 





THE VESPER IRIS 


For lovers of the Iris there has 
come an unusual species blooming 
even later than the Japanese Iris. Its 
name, Vesper Iris (Iris dichotoma) 
might indicate that it blooms at even- 
ing, but it is more like its cousin, the 
Blue-eyed-grass, for each flower 
opens, fades, withers and curls up on 
its first afternoon. The flower is much 
the size and shape of another cousin, 
the Blackberry-lily, but white with 
dark purple dots, while the cousin is 
reddish-orange. The foliage is strongly 
two-ranked like that of the Gladiolus. 
It evolves into an Iris when its seed 
pods begin to grow. Its botanical 
name refers to its many-forked flower 
stalk, in height nearly three feet. 

Though each flower has a brief ex- 
istence several open at once, and the 
season is from mid-July into August. 
The Vesper Iris is very unlike any 
other Iris, but grows as readily as any 
Bearded Iris in drained garden soil. 
Its home is central Asia, and it is per- 
feetly hardy, while seedlings not too 
large last year gave big blooming 
plants this summer. The seed can be 
obtained abroad. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanical Garden. 
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THE RED ALPINE STRAWBERRY 





For many years the Red Alpine 
Strawberry has been grown by a few 
amateurs in America, but it has sel- 
dom been found in the market. Now 
enough plants have been accumulated 
so that they are available for home 
gardeners. Potted plants set out now 
will bear next season. This Straw- 
berry, although not growing very 
much larger than a good sized Rasp- 
berry, is very sweet and remarkably 
fragrant. It is really a wild berry in 
cultivation, and it produces fruits 
from June until frost, except for a 
period of two or three weeks in 
August. 

As the parent plants make runners 
very freely, the bed soon becomes 
matted, making cultivation between 
the plants difficult, if not impossible; 
therefore, a good watering with the 
lawn sprinkler once a week is recom- 
mended, as this practice if consist- 
ently followed will bring out the ever- 
bearing qualities of the variety to the 
highest degree. 

When setting a new bed, set the 
plants one foot apart each way in 
double rows. There should be two 
and one-half feet between these 
double rows. 

One year from planting, the beds 
will show matted rows of plants two 
feet wide with 18-inch paths between 
them. These paths should be kept well 
cultivated by frequent use of the 
wheel cultivator; runners should not 
be allowed to encroach on them, but 
should be allowed to form a thick mat 
between the paths. 


In late Autumn apply a good dress- 
ing of well rotted manure to the eul- 
tivated areas between the matted 
rows. Fork this manure into the soil 
in the Spring to the full depth of the 
spading fork. 

Red Alpine Strawberries are per- 
fectly hardy in New England. They 
should be covered in winter in the 
same way as other Strawberries, with 
marsh hay or coarse rye straw. Do 
not cover until the ground is frozen, 
and do not uncover until danger from 
frost is past in the Spring. Part of 
the covering may be taken off in early 
Spring if it becomes very much 
matted. This loosening of the winter 
covering will allow the plants to make 
an early start, while the covering that 
is left over them will protect them 
from any late frost. It is recom- 
mended that some of the runners 
which form in July, be reset into new 
double rows during August. The finest 
fruit are borne on the yearling plants. 

After a bed has been fruited two 
years the original old crowns become 
woody and should be pulled out, leav- 
ing the matted runners. An entirely 
new bed should be re-set from runner 
plants every third year unless the 
practice of re-setting a few rows each 
year as outlined above is followed. 
This latter method of perpetuating a 
bed is strongly recommended, as it is 
the practice successfully followed for 
the past twenty years in New Eng- 
land by a private grower of this va- 
riety to whom we are indebted for 
the above cultural directions. 
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ROSA FOLIOLOSA, FLOWER OF 
MYSTERY 

The diminutive wild Rose of the 
limestone hills of the southwest, Rosa 
foliolosa, is a flower of mystery. From 
Nuttall, who described it many years 
ago, down to the present time nobody 
seems to care to take the responsibil- 
itv of making a definite statement re- 
garding it, more especially in the mat- 
ter of its color. 

My friend, Ralph Shreve, of Farm- 
ington, Ark., says: ‘‘—it is plain to 
see that no one knows anything about 
Rosa foliolosa. Each observer has 
merely copied what the man before 
wrote, and the first man was depend- 
ent on some herb digger for his sam- 
ple plants and because some other 
dwarf Roses are pink, he set this one 
down that way.’’ 

Mrs. E. W. Erlanson, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says: ‘‘—since 
the matter of the color of the petals 
in this species has never been defi- 
nitely stated. There is apparently a 
very definite variety, alba. The origi- 
nal deseriber, Nuttall, says ‘flowers 
apparently rose-colored.” In Miss 
Wilmott’s monograph on the genus 
she says ‘None of the botanists who 
have collected it have recorded this 
definitely, and the plants raised from 
seed at the Arnold Arboretum are 
stated to have pale yellow or creamy 
white flowers, while the flowers on 
the plants growing at Kew are bright 
pink.’ ”’ 

Ernest J. Palmer, of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, says: ‘*‘ White flowered spe- 
cimens are also in cultivation at 
Rochester, but it would seem that the 
usual form is pink or rose color.’’ 
And, ‘‘I do not know that the white 
flowered form has been described or 
mentioned in literature, but as 
found it also in Texas, it must be 
rather widely distributed. It would be 
interesting to know if all the plants 
at the locality where he found them 
have white flowers. In this ease, it 
may represent a definite geographical 
variety.’’ 
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The plant, as it oceurs here, is 
rarely over 8 inches tall, single or 
sparingly branched, small, shiny, fine- 
toothed foliage and one and one-half 
to two inches, single, cream-white, 
very fragrant flowers. 

I have seen it in various parts of 
a territory some 20 to 30 miles and 
all are alike. It appears to grow on 
the hills by preference, though I have 
seen it in timbered sand. In the lat- 
ter location the plants are somewhat 
larger and the flowers inferior in 


form and size, and in one or two such’ 


I thought I detected a faint pinkish 
tinge in the petals, but if so it was 
very faint. 

I feel, and there are others of the 
same mind, that someone qualified to 
do so should brush the cobwebs from 
this little Rose’s biography and give 
us something definite. 

—W. A. Bridwell. 


Forestburg, Texas. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The Library of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society takes pleasure 
in announcing the following new 


books: 


Cloud, D. M-P. Culture of Perennials. 

Dami, Luigi. The Italian Garden. 

DuBreuil, M. Scientific and Profitable Cul- 
ture of Fruit Trees. 

Elliott, F. R. Popular Deciduous and Ever- 
green Trees and Shrubs. 

Elwood, P. H., Jr. American Landscape 
Architecture. 

Hooker, J. D. Botany. 

Koehler, August. Practical Botany. 

Lesquereux & James. Manual of the Mosses 
of North America. 

> F. Redemption of the Lower Schuyl- 
kill. 

Lyman, F. VanF. A Little Book to Garden 
Lovers. 

MacMillan, Hugh. First Forms of Vegetation. 

Mathews, F. S. Beautiful Flower Garden. 

Mitchell, Broadus. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
a Critic of the Old South. 

Ontario, Fruit Growers Association. Report 
for the Year 1882. 

Pennsylvania. Chestnut Tree Blight Commis- 
sion. Conference Called by the Governer. 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. Jour- 
nal. v. 16. 

Sachs, Julius. Text-book of Botany. 

Thomas, J. C., Jr. Roses for All American 
Climates. 

Waite, W. H. Little Book of Modern Dahlia 
Culture. 

Warder, John A. 
on Forestry. 

Weathers. John. Bulb Book. 

Wilson, E. H. America’s Greatest Garden— 
The Arnold Arboretum 


Miscellaneous Pamphlets 





CLEMATIS JACKMANII 


Please tell me why my Clematis, Jackmanii 
disappears in a few seasons. I have planted 
it several times, but always with the same 
result. 

This Clematis like the other large 
flowered hybrids has a tendency to 
die down suddenly in spite of its ap- 
parent good health. The reason has 
not yet been discovered, but experi- 
ments have shown that the plants do 
best when planted in full sunshine, al- 
though they will bloom in partial 
shade. It seems to be reasonably cer- 
tain that shade is not conducive to 
the long life of this charming plant. 
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Helpful Suggestions from a New 
Jersey Grower 


Lilium Henryi opened its rosy apri- 
cot blossoms the fourth of August 
with the fiery Tiger Lilies this season, 
although it has come in September in 
other vears, with the golden Dahlias 
like Insulinde, Patrick O’Mara, and 
Paul Michael which I enjoy grouping 
near it. It is refreshing to find a faith- 
ful friend such as this among the too 
often inconstant Lily tribe. True the 
dainty Canadense always lifts its 
brightly dotted yellow bells towards 
the last of July and the gay yellow 
tipped red Turk’s Cap is a delight in 
August, but the Madonna Lily van- 
ishes too speedily to give me lasting 
pleasure. I think that hereafter I 
shall plant the big white Japanese 
Iris Gold Bound when I want stately 
clumps of white with Hollyhocks and 
blue Larkspur. 


I have a use for old porch sereens 
now. I had some Japanese Iris seed 
that dried out constantly in three 
weeks of drought and as this seed 
seems to take at least a month to 
sprout I became weary of the inces- 
sant watering. Finally I requisitioned 
a foot strip ent from a bamboo porch 
sereen which had proved too long. In 
two days the over-due sprouts were 
bobbing up green and sturdy. If I try 
to use burlap, my ground becomes 
coated with mildew. 

The more I see of Japanese Iris the 
better I like them. The other day I 
separated a clump in a hurry and found 
a stem with no root upon it after the 
divisions were in the ground. Taking 
a chance, I put it two or three inches 
deep. <A fortnight later I was about 
to throw it away, as it looked rather 
vellow, but discovered that it had nice 
little roots. Perhaps the most sugges- 
tive of the Flowery Kingdom among 
my Japanese Iris in the July garden 
was one with six parchment-grey 
petals, clearly marked with a network 
of blue lines. 

I went tramping after wild Lilies 
along a deserted railroad track and 
I found the Turk’s Cap growing in 
profusion in a black soil, which sifted 
through my fingers as if half sand. 
Now I know the conditions I have to 
provide for this Lily in my garden. 
Lilies and sand travelled home in my 
knapsack together. 

A most fascinating Lily-like flower 
stands above a little rockery I pass 
every morning. Imagine five green 
stalks about two and a half feet high 
with not a leaf to detract from the 
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soft Lilac pink trumpets, pale pinky 
orange in the throat, and on the tips 
of the half open buds a most delicate 
blue. I planted two bulbs of this 
Hardy Amaryllis (Lyeoris squami- 
gera) early this Spring because an- 
other firm disappointed me in Decem- 
ber, but though one showed the tips 
of two leaves above ground, no flower 
spike ever appeared. Perhaps next 
vear this tantalizing beauty will prove 
kinder. Anyway I am going to try it 
again with some of the Lilies’ sandy 
soil. 
—Charles A. Gardin. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 





SWEET PEPPER BUSH 


Please tell me why the leaves of my Sweet 
Pepper Bush are turning brown and drying 
up? Nothing seems to be eating the plant 
and it gets plenty of water. 


Undoubtedly your Sweet Pepper 
Bush has been attacked by red spider 
which often infests this shrub, espe- 
cially in dry weather. The remedy is 
to spray with Black Leaf 40, although 
cold water driven on with consider- 
able foree as through a hose will 
often clear the plants of the pest. The 
red spiders congregate on the under 
part of the leaves, and are so small 
that they are hard to detect, although 
the fine webs may often be seen. 
There is a Japanese form of Clethra 
which is not troubled with this pest, 
but unfortunately it has very little 
fragrance. It is the perfume of 
the American Sweet Pepper Bush 
(Clethra alnifolia) which makes it 
desirable. 





GLADIOLUS PRIMADONNA 

It is interesting to know that the 
Primulinus hybrids are constantly 
erowing in favor with the florists. 
One of the most delightful varieties 
which I have seen this season is 
Primadonna, a hybrid which is said 
to approach most closely to the Prim- 
ulinus type as it grows under the 
shade of the Victoria Falls in Cen- 
tral Africa. 

This flower is pure yellow except 
for a few pink veinings in the throat 
and is very charming. In a_ bed 
planted with no other variety it 
makes a wonderful picture. 

Few Gladioli are better for cutting 
and for several years this variety has 
won prizes in table competitions. Last 
vear it was shown in conjunction with 
Priscilla Alden in a large bowl with 
a glass support in the center. There 
were fourteen spikes of Primadonna 
with five spikes of Priscilla Alden. 
The combination was delightful and 
pleased the public as well as the 
judges. 

—L. E. C. 
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Japanese Pagoda Tree 


Most of the trees, like most of the 
shrubs, produce their blooms in 
spring. But a few kinds do not blos- 
som until mid-summer, or even later. 
One of the most interesting of these 
late blooming trees is Sophora japon- 
ica, the common name of which is 
Japanese [Pagoda Tree. As a matter 
of fact, it is not a Japanese tree at 
all, in spite of its name, having been 
introduced from China. The Japanese 
people have grown it for more than 
a thousand years, however. and it has 
been planted very freely around the 
pagodas in the temple yards. 

The flowers of this unusual tree are 
white, pea-shaped, and produced in 
narrow, erect clusters. They usually 
come very late in July and sometimes 
last into August. The trees in the Ar- 
boretum are not, of course, nearly so 
large as those found in China and 
Japan. According to E. H. Wilson, 
the assistant director, many of the 
trees which have been planted in the 
squares of Peking look in the distance 
like great oak trees. There is a weep- 
ing form which pleases many persons, 
although curiously enough it almost 
never flowers. 





Acanthopanax Ricinifolium 


Acanthopanax ricinifolium is an 
impressive summer-flowering tree 
which comes from the forests of 
northern Japan and Korea, where it 
often grows 70 or 80 feet high, with 
a massive trunk and great wide- 
spreading branches, armed with many 
stout prickles. This tree belongs to 
the same family as the Hereules Club. 
The white flowers are produced in 
compact clusters, often from 12 to 18 
inches across. It has a tropical ap- 
pearance which makes it very unusual 
in this climate but it is perfectly 
hardy here, a specimen in the Arnold 
Arboretum having been growing for 
30 years. 


Rhus Javanica 


Most of the Sumachs are low grow- 
ing, but there is an Asiatic Sumach 
known as Rhus javanica, which gets 
to be 20 feet high, with wide-spread- 
ing branches. The flowers of this tree, 
which come in July, are white and 
erect, standing well above the leaves. 
After the flowers have gone, a large 
quantity of red fruit appears, and as 
the leaves turn a brilliant searlet in 
the autumn, this tree is a beautiful 
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object until late in the season. This 
Sumach ought to be planted much 
more frequently in American gardens. 





A SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION 

Lilies white, Delphiniums blue, with 
a shower of pale gold. Could anything 
be lovelier? 

There were only seven stalks of 
Madonna Lilies grouped together, but 
each stalk had eighteen blossoms and 
buds. The Delphiniums were beautiful 
spikes and sprays of heavenly blue 
up and down the row, and oceasion- 
ally a spray of white Canterbury 
Bells echoed in a tall Yucea at the 
end, but the shower of a pale gold 
was the Aquilegia, four feet high, 
long-spurred and full of airy grace. 
And over all, Thalictrum, like a misty 
veil, completed the picture. Such was 
an early summer garden of great de- 
light. 

Thalictrum seemed a stranger to 
many who saw the garden but it 
gives me much satisfaction, for the 
maiden-hair-like foliage is always in 
good condition and even after the 
dainty yellow blossoms have fallen 
the seeds are attractive. 

—Dorothy G. Rice. 


Waban, Mass. 





| STRAWBERRY 


| 


PLANTS 


Pot-grown Howard 17 and Senator 
Dunlap, $1.25 per 25; $4 per 100. 
Superb Everbearing, $1.50 per 25. 


GEO. D. AIKEN Putney, Vt. 








Breeding New Narcissi 
Unique opportunity for scientific 
and gardening Americans. In the 
future all new varieties of Narcissi 
will have to be bred and raised in 
| America. Mr. P. D. Williams of 
Lanarth, Saint Keverne, England, 
| the English hybridist who won at 
Royal Horticultural Society, London, 
Gold Medal and Challenge Cup in 
1924 and 1925 for best new Narcissi 
is prepared to dispose of a very 
limited number of up to date breed- 
ing studs of Narcissi including 
some of his parents unobtainable 
elsewhere. 





















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
My fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
ST .. with ~ ge for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
. Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We — 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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VEGETABLE NOTES 


There will now be an abundance of 
vegetables with the exception of peas. 
In some sections success follows a 
sowing of some of the early smooth 


seeded varieties at this season, get- 
ting them before heavy frosts. 

Do not forget to pull the weeds out 
of the asparagus bed. 

Lima beans need to be picked 
closely. If some are wanted for win- 
ter use, however, let them ripen. It 
is better to set aside a row or part of 
a row for this purpose. 

Late beets should be thinned at 
once, to give them every chance to 
grow before a heavy frost. A sowing 
may also be made in frames. 

Brussel sprouts like to be firm at 
the roots. This retards leaf growth 
and inclines the plants to form 
sprouts. Treading with the feet along 
each side of the row will firm them 
if the soil is at all loose. Cauliflowers 
are somewhat inclined the same way. 

Dust the cabbages well. The cab- 
bage worms will be busy, and it is 
better to be ahead of them. Encour- 
age Savoys all you can as they head 
much more slowly than other types 
of the cabbage. 

Pick cucumbers for pickling as soon 
as they are large enough. Dust the 
plants to prevent lice. 

Egg plants and peppers are now 
bearing. Keep the mature fruit picked 
so that the younger ones will have a 
chance to develop. 

Sow lettuce in frames. The heads 
will mature after lettuce outside has 
gone by. I find May King and Tennis- 
ball good frame varieties. The frame 
needs to be well manured. 

Okra, if picked clean, will continue 
to flower and form pods. 

Prepare a piece of ground for win- 
ter spinach. If covered lightly on a 
well drained piece of ground, it will 
be ready to use early in the spring. 
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Lift and store potatoes as the tops 
die. 

Shorten back the growths on toma- 
toes to give the fruit a better chance 
to ripen but if they have not been 
cut back somewhat before, do not ex- 
pose the fruit too much at once. 


—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 





FORGET-ME-NOTS 


There is still time to sow the seed 
of Forget-me-nots in order to have 
flowers early next spring. They can be 
planted in the open ground, but give 
best results when sown in a cold 


frame where light protection can be 
given during the winter. If trans- 
planted early in spring they will be 
flowering on Memorial Day at which 
time they are always much desired. 
Mixed with the yellow-Alyssum Sax- 
atile, which flowers at the same time, 
they make charming bouquets. When 
once established Forget-me-nots often 
self-sow, but it is well to start new 
plants in order to keep high grade 
strains. 


The variety known as Victoria has 
long been a favorite, growing about 
eight inches high and producing clus- 
ters of large flowers. A new variety 
ealled Victoria ultramarine is equally 
dwarf, and equally valuable for bed- 
ding, with flowers of a most entranc- 
ing hue. 

The Forget-me-nots like a little 
shade, although they will grow and 
thrive almost anywhere. It is quite 
possible to have Forget-me-nots if the 
seed is not planted until spring, but 
earlier flowers are obtained by sow- 
ing the seed at this season. 

A plan is now finding favor which 
calls for the use of low growing flow- 
ers as a carpet under Tulips and 
other bulbs. The Forget-me-nots are 





white fragrant flowers. 
sun or shade. ‘ 
Primrose and white Hollyhocks. 


superior quality. 


(add 10% to prices in these zones.) 
Our Bulb Book is ready. i 
cialize in Rare Seeds from every clime. 


Established 48 years 





LILIUM CANDIDUM 


(Madonna Lily) 
Plant in August and September 
HIS beautiful lily of our Grandmother’s garden, then called ‘‘Cottage Lily’’ is 
today as beautiful and desirable as ever. 


Can be left for years in same position. 2 
Plant them with Foxgloves, Delphiniums, and for a bold effect, with 


Our Candidum bulbs are grown in Northern France and we pride ourselves on their 


3 12 50 100 
SO TINS 0000. 0800,6:5 00 aes $1.50 $5.50 $22.00 
Monster Bulbs .....ccccsccvces 1.25 4.25 16.00 40.00 
Selected Flowering Grade ...... .90 3.40 12.75 24.00 


SPECIAL:—wWe prepay all charges to any point in the U. 8S. except 7th and 8th Zones 


It lists the rarest bulbs and seeds to be had. We spe- 
Send for copy. 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
(Now Located) 102 Park Place, New York 


4 to 5 ft. in height with 15 to 20 snowy 
Thrives in either 
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particularly satisfactory when used in 
this way, and plants in abundance 
will be available if the seed is sown 
immediately. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22-23.—Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and the New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety, at Horticultural Hall. 


Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 26-27.—Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Canadian Gladiolus Society. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 29-30.—Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens, at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 12-13.—Dahlia Exhi- 
bition of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety and the New England Dahia Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


New York City, Sept. 18-20.—Dahlia Ex- 
hibition of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


New York City, Sept. 30-Oct. 2.—Ninety- 
fourth Annual Fair of the American Institute, 
in conjunction with the Dahlia Show of the 
American Dahlia Society, at the 104th F. A. 
Armory. 


Philadelphia, Penn., Oct. 28-29. — Hardy 
Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, in the rooms of 
the Society, 1600 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Penn., Oct. 28-29.—Chrysan- 
themum Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, in Memorial Hall, Fair- 
mount Park. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29-Nov. 1.—Fruit Show 
at Horticultural Hall. 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Nov. 3-5.—Twenty-sev- 
enth Annual Exhibition of the Tarrytown 
Horticultural Society. 


New York City, Nov. 5-8—OChrysanthe- 
mum Show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


_ Boston, Mass., Nov. 6-8.—Autumn Exhibi- 
bition of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hail. 





THE CHINESE RUE 

In the last number of Horticulture 
mention was made of the Chinese 
Rue, Thalictrum dipterocarpum. This 
perennial which has become highly 
popular in England, and which is be- 
ing advertised by many seedsmen in 
America, is indeed a delightful plant, 
and a charming one to associate with 
other flowers, particularly with the 
Galdioli as mentioned. Unfortunately, 
however, it has not proved very hardy 
in New England. While it goes 
through some winters, not infre- 
quently it is lost unless given special 
protection. 

The statement is commonly made 
that it likes a shady spot in which to 
grow. This is a mistake. It wiil grow, 
to be sure, in partial shade but it will 
also grow in full sunshine. While it 
likes a somewhat moist location, it 
can be grown in any good garden 
soil and if it has good drainage. The 
last point is very important and poor 
drainage is often the reason, no 
doubt, for the disappearance of newly 
planted specimens. 


—E. H. R. 


Boston, Mass. 
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A RARE DWARF 
PHLOX 


Phlox Procumbens Coerulea 


An excellent Rock Plant as it is per- 
fectly hardy, requires no covering, 
roots at every joint of its procumbent 
stems. The foliage is neat all summer 
after blooming in May or June. The 
pale lilac blue flowers with golden 
stamens are borne in great profusion, 
which are at their best when well es- 
tablished. Strong plants $4.00 per 
doz. $30.00 per 100. Stock limited. 


Ask for Catalog 
RODERICK M. CROCKET 
& 


100 Union Ave., Cranford, N. J. 








$1.00 IRISES $1.00 


Queen Caterina, Lord of June, B. 
Y. Morrison, Lent A. Williamson 
$1.00 each. Fine, strong, true- 
to-name plants. Others attrac- 
tively priced. 
Mrs. Caroline S. Rowell 
7323 Olive Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








DELPHINIUMS 


Have you ever been transported to 
the fairy world of flowers where 
Delphiniums run the scale of heavenly 
blue from the lightest mauve and 
sky blue to deepest purple? They 
strike hundreds of notes which thrill 
the flower lover with greatest joy. 

We are growing plants from the 
choicest imported Wrexham and Black- 
more and Langdon seed. Package of 
over one hundred seeds, one dollar. 

Order Plants now for fall delivery 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 

Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 











PEONIES 
The World’s Best Varieties 


Vigorous selected stock. Every plant 
carries our unique guarantee that we 
will replace with three, every plant 
blooming untrue to description. : 
WRITE for our Master List.—It will 
prove invaluable to you in planning @ 
more beautiful garden. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Paul L. Battey, Prop. 
Box JE Glencoe, Ill. 











Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on pans lawn. ‘ 

SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 
pounds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 
$30.00; delivered anywhere east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will become a 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 


‘‘Welcome Home’’ 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada 

















Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet 
with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale 
orange, veined darker red 
on pendulous stalks in May. 
One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage 


turning brilliant red in 
autumn. 

Each 10 100 
9-12in. .75 6.75 60.00 
12-18in. 1.00 9.00 81.00 


18-24 in. 1.50 13.50 120.00 
2- 3 ft. 2.50 22.50 


Many rare plants of the 
Arnold Arboretum 





Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 











REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


SALEM, MASS. 








South Braintree 


Coniferous Evergreens 


Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


Massachusetts 











IRIS BARGAINS 


Per Doz. 

James Boyd. Light blue and 
WEEE Wo ia dp eats. dasinw ew eea ed 4.00 
Massasoit. Venetian blue ..... 4.00 


Navajo. Bronze yellow and maroon 5.00 
Charles Dickens. Shades of lav- 


NINE MI Sanden: in te a dus vaca tar ny oe 2.50 
May Queen. Pink lavender, tall 

~ SR a eens 2.00 
Paxatawney. Palm violet and 

pale yellow markings ....... 4.00 
Purple King. Early, deep purple 2.00 
Sherwin Wright. Best yellow .. 4.00 
Khedive. Violet purple ....... 2.00 
Cyanea Dwarf. Blue purple ... 2.00 
Quaker Lady. Lovely pastel 

Se ep oe ae 5.00 


These are much below regular prices. 
Some are half price. 
Not less than six sold at these prices. 
Parcel Post paid 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 


Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 














SITUATION WANTED 


Young man desires an opportunity to learn 
florist and landscape gardening work. Will- 
ing to work inside and out. No experience. 
Good education. No bad habits. Will be 
available November ist. A. B. C., care of 
Horticulture. 





SITUATION WANTED 
Position wanted as clerk in retail flower 
store. I have had two and one half years 
experience in design work and selling. 
Address, 
MARGARET H. WRIGHT 


31 East Elm St. Brockton, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 


I wish to make a change in my present po- 
sition. I am a married man, 56 years old, 
and have no small children. I would like to 
take care of a gentleman’s place where con- 
fidence can be relied upon. I am willing to 
go anywhere. I am a good gardener, agricul- 
turist and horticulturist. A. J. R., care of 
Horticulture. 





NURSERYMAN WANTED 


Experienced in Wholesale and Retail 
Hustler wanted to take charge of field work 
retail department in large New England es- 
tablishment. 


Address R. V. S., care of Horticulture 





POSITION WANTED 
Position wanted as Superintendent of private 
estate by American, 45 years old. arried, 
small family. Thoroughly understand, farm- 
ing, production of certified milk, greenhouse 
work, flowers and shrubbery. 
L. W. P., Care of Horticulture 



















So used for 35 years. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 





CABBAGE WORMS Pestroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
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WIA 
SEED HOUSE 


We are headquarters for 
Grass Seeds, for every Lawn, 
Pleasure Ground and Field 
Condition. 


Send for Catalog. 


18 MarketSt PHILA Pa. 








Prepaid Shipments on all orders for 


received before August first, and 
a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE for orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 
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IRISES—For August Shipment Only 


10 of the best standard varieties for $3.00 
L. A. Williamson, James Boyd, Ma Mie, 
Monsignor, Dalila, Anna Farr, Red Cloud, 
Juniata, Parisiana -— Kochii. Postage paid 
to any part of U. S. 

25% discount from list for August delivery. 

150 varieties to select from. Mention 
this Journal. 


LINDENHURST PEONY & IRIS GARDEN 
George Spitzer, West Lafayette, Indiana 
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FIFTY 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 
Send for New List 
Isaac S. Hendrickson 
Flowerfield, 


Box E. Long Island, N. Y. 


IRIS CLEARANCE 


SALE 
Dalmarius Navajo 
Fairy Queen of May 
Mrs. Neubronner Prin. Vic. Louise 
James Boyd Mandraliscae 
Pauline Wyomissing 


The above ten for $1.00 or twenty 
of one variety for $1.00, parcel post 
prepaid. Every variety labeled and 
guaranteed true to name. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Box 74, Haverford, Pa. 














SURPLUS PEONY. 
BARGAIN 


10 Karl Rosenfield, 10 Avalanche, 10 
Marcelle Dessert, 10 Couronne d’Or, 
and 10 Souvenir de 1’Exposition Uni- 
| verselle, 50 good strong 3-5 eye divi- 
| sions for $20.00 for September or 
October delivery, cash with order. 


Greystone Flower Gardens 
AsBoTtrt & WRIGHT 


| Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 





DIRIGO GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
MAINE GROWN BULBS 
Pure Stock — Specified Size 
Moderate Prices 
JOHN E. SNELL 


125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 











‘TERRACE | 








PUGET SOUND PEONIES 
AND IRISES 
Nowhere in the world can better plants 
be grown than on the North Pacific 
Coast. Here soil and climate conspire 
to produce fine, sturdy roots and un- 
beatable flowers. Prepaid delivery. 
Catalogue on request. 
IVAN W. GOODNER 

R. F. D. 12, Box 214 Seattle, Wash. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


- atiaaatl 
CONARD- PYLE ra WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. hat, Wietece, Vice-Pres. 














Those trim parallel lines (7 
of pipe which you see wat- § 
ering so thoroughly your 

neighbor’s gardens are the 
od Skinner System of Irrigation. 


Used in many thousands of [4% 


market gardens and kitchen 

gardens the country over. 

The Standard watering 

system for twenty years. 

thi | You buy it by the foot like 
hose, but it outlasts hose 


its many times and saves all 
ad labor. 

ee: The Skinner Irrigation Co., 
prev Water St., Troy, Ole. 
iu PEARL LS IE LI 


Hyper-Humus 





Puts The Top In Top-Soil’” 


Gardens, Lawns Flowers 
Booklet and Prices on Request 


Hyper-Humus Co, Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 












oe 
SUDO 


ATTN 















Tulips — Giant Darwins 
We -will have a lot of Choice 
Mixed Darwins. For July De- 
livery. 30 for $1 or 100 $3. 

Post Paid 
P. S. BIRCH 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey 


Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 

















THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 

FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 
66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 














Madison, N. J. 








CALIFORNIA 
Delphiniums 


Grandmother’s favorites in gayer 
forms and brighter colorings. From 
new crop now ready we add a spe- 
cialists pkt. of finest selections for 
$1.00. Direct from originator and 
selector at: ounce, $2.50; trade pkt. 
(500 seeds) 50c;: trial pkt., 25c. 


VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
725 5th Ave. San Rafael, Calif. 
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Reliable Florists | 











BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F.GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 








PENN THE FLORIST 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 


E. H. Wilson’s Book 
on Lilies 
The Most Important Work of the 
Kind in Recent Years 
LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 
Price Six Dollars 


For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








BOSTON 
ase | \& 





| UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


‘*Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 





Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 

















ex; Carbone 

N FLORIST 

338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


QpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


Rare and Choice 
PEONIES and IRIS 
All the newest introductions 

Price Lists on Request 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 














SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Northern Grown Stock of 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus 
Fine stock at special prices in 
collections of merit 
Send for Price List 
STONE CREST GARDENS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 





ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 





can highly recommend it.” 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, oat 


Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 
Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. 
Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 
WHAT USERS SAY: 
“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 


“I can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. We 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 
plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Literature 










“Keep the Home Flowers 
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Neat and Convenient 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer pro- 
vides 150 feet of revolving line, all 
within easy reach from one position. 
Arranged to give each article in the 
wash plenty of air and sunlight neces- 
sary for quick drying. 

When not in use the dryer can be 
folded up and removed from your yard, 
leaving it free for other uses and with 
no sign of washday to mar its beauty 
throughout the entire week. A modern, 
practical way of drying clothes that is 
gaining in favor every day. Let us 
send our Folder K describing the 
dryer completely. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
54 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 
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FOR SALE 


Greenhouse 125 x26 to be removed; 
16 x 24 glass, 2 in. pipe. Frames and 
glass in good condition. 


H. L. CAMERON 
Whittemore Ave., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
Phone University 4769-M 








FISKE SEED CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 














GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the 
World’s Choicest Plants 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds 
from one of the largest and choicest 
collections in Britain. 1500 varieties, 
collected from the mountains and 
plains of the world. Lists postpaid 
no duty. 


Sample collection containing twelve dis. 
tinct varieties, $1.00. Thirty varieties, 
$2.00. NOW is the time to sow them! 
Rev. J. H. Anderson, F. R. H. S§., 
Glen Hall, Leicester, England 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - 














Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES . 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 


v 





NEW ENGLAND 


‘ 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
ees bas Shrubs & Vines 
for Year Book 


@Litle Tes Forme ® 




















The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 














Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








Florist only. 
St., No. Weymouth, Mass. 


GERANIUMS 


Rooted Cuttings, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 
Poitevine, $30; Ricard, "$35; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Cash with order. 
William B. Dasha, 149 North 

















| Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALWAYs IN EVIDENCE wherever our EveEr- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 

Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
STOCK comprises the CHoicest X X X X to be 


found anywhere. 


Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING Peony DispLays at both the NEw York 
and Boston SHOWS will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHoIcE Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
WAYS be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 


Order Bulbs 
Now! 


Don’t chance disap- 
pointment by wait- 
ing too long 


Our assortment of winter and 
spring-flowering Bulbs is full 
and fine just now. And certain 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
should be planted right away to 
insure success with them. 


Write for our Midsummer 
Catalogue and please men- 
tion Horticulture 





HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Pints $.75 
PURE I ION E ’ Quarts 1.25 

Gallons 4.00 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- > ened 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone section 


Regent 4971. Postpaid 














Catalog 
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THE 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society * 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 
Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 























The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 
and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 
the Secretary. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all fiower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 






































Gortirultural Soriety 
of New York, Jur. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTIcULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 

Offices and Library 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 




















The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 
celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 
in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 
bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and contains 
all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 
as the catalogues of practically every important seedsman 
and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their Member- 
ship Cards. Members may also obtain books by mail by 
writing to the Librarian. Tables and chairs are pro- 
vided for those who wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
Vegetables are held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
member to admission to all Uectures and Exhibitions 
given by the Society. . 

A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 
out charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 
some of the beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership in order 
that its work and influence may be extended. 

Any person of good character may become a member 
by paying a small fee ($3.00) and being elected by the 
Executive Council. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
PHILADELPHIA 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 
LIKE CHANGEABLE SILK 


This rare and very 
lovely Meyer Juniper 
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85 State Street, Boston 


Red Alpine Strawberry Plants 
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A perpetual fruiting strawberry most highly esteemed 
by American travelers who have had the good fortune 
to have it served to them in the provincial districts of 


flashes deep blue, bluish- 
white or red, according 
to the angle of light re- 


vw > 


northern France. This Strawberry is admirably suited 
to growing under American conditions. It is hardy, 
prolific; a berry small in size but of remarkable quality 
and highly aromatic. It is a true “cultivated wild” 
berry. 

One hundred plants of this variety will make a per- 
manent bed which will last for years. 


Pot-grown 1 25 for $2.50 Shipped by express 


fracted by the foliage. 


Meyer Juniper is a 
dwarf, slow growing 
variety, which can be 
used to feather down 
taller evergreens, for 
foundation plantings, or 
before darker ever- 
greens at the end of 
long vistas. 
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50 for 4.50 only 
Plants 100 for 8.00) Charges forward 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 
(Star of Bethlehem) 


This old-fashioned Campanula has been grown for a 
good many years and is now commonly known as “Star 
of Bethlehem.” ‘The plants produce large star-shaped 
white flowers in great profusion; most beautiful when 
grown in suspended pots or hanging baskets. 


Each 75c — $8.00 per dozen 
Extra Large $1.00 — $10.00 per dozen 


Parcel Post, 10 cents per plant extra 


1 to 1% ft. specimens 
$3.00 


Meyer Juniper is only 
one of the many rare 
garden plants we have. 
Ask us for more infor- 
mation about them. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Box KE Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Irises — Peonies — Phlox 
NOW is the time to plant them 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them 


That you may know the kind of stock I send se ; a 
out, as well as the prompt, careful service Ask for te +S. Visit 
I try to give, I offer a few collections at Catalog ee Nursery 


reduced prices. 


Irises worth more than $5.00 for $3.00. Alcazar, Arche- 
veque, Demi-Deuil, Helge, Hiawatha, Loreley, Mrs. G. 
Darwin, Nibelungen, Pallida speciosa, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Rhein Nixe, Quaker Lady. 











Irises worth $7.60 for $5.00. Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, 

—s L. A. Williamson, Monsignor, Palaurea, Quaker 
ady. 

Mixed Irises, all good varieties (not labelled) for $5.00, 

1000 for $45.00. Iris, Siberica alba, Snow Queen and 

Orientalis $2.00 per doz., $8.00 per 100. 

6 Peonies worth $6.50 for $5.00. Admiral Togo. Duc de 
Wellington, Couronne d’Or, Glorie de Charles Gombault, 
Lafayette, Mme. Auguste Dessert. 

10 Peonies worth $13.75 for $10.00. Aurore, Avalanche, Duc 
de Wellington, Eugene Verdier, Frances Willard, Felix 
Crousse, Lafayette, Philomele, Rosy Dawn, Marie Stuart. 

5 Peonies worth $46.00 for $30.00. Cherry Hill, Chestine 
Gowdy, Judge Berry, Le Cygne, Tourangelle. : 

All three collections (with changes so that there will 

be no duplicates) for $40.00. 

Hardy Phlox in choice mixture $1.50 per doz. $10.00 

per 100. 

Now, one more offer, send me $3.00 and I will send 

you a big dollar’s worth each of Iris, Peonies and 

Phlox, my selection, all good varieties and correctly 

labeled. For $5.00 I will send $2.00 worth of each. 

Last but not least, if you want WHAT you want 

WHEN you want it, try us, we ship promptly. 

May I send you my catalogue? Thank you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 CEDAR ST., WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 








CLIMBING ROSES 


We have several thousand growing in pots in many 
varieties. Ask for list with prices. 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special 
lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of 
Hardy, Old-fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, 
many of which we have growing in pots for Summer 
Planting. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It 
contains an especially instructive alphabetical table, indi- 
cating Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather 
in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn 
Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, 
Climbing Hydrangeas, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. . 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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